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On July 28, 1969, a year and a 
half after the Pueblo’s capture,* 
more than seven months after 
its crew’s release, Rep. Otisj 
Pike’s special nine-man Armed' 
Services subcommittee complet- 
ed its investigation. Its findings' 
constituted a carefully docu- 
mented 77-page indictment of 
the American military’s ability 
to respond swiftly to major 
crises. Its failure to do so in the 
case of the Pueblo, the subcom- 
mittee determined, held “fright- 
ful implications’’ for the nation. 

The report came to this “re- 
luctant but inescapable’’ conclu- 
sion: I 

“Because of the vastness of 
the military structure, with its 
complex division into multiple 
layers of command, and the 
failure of responsible authorities 
at the seat of government to ei- 
ther delegate responsibility or 
in the alternative provide clear 
and unequivocal guidelines gov- 
erning policy in emergency si- 
tuations, our military command 
structure is now simply unable 
to meet the emergency criterion 
outlined and suggested by the 
President himself.” 

And to this recommendation: 
“A complete review of our 
military-civilian command 
structure and its capability to 
cope with emergency situa- 
tions.” 

Specifically, the subcommit- 
tee discovered that the message 
from the Pueblo reporting that 
it was being boarded reached 
the Pacific Command headquar- 
ters one hour and 17 minutes aft- 
er it was sent. That wasn’t the 
whole of it. The advantages of 
speedy, modern and sophisticat- 
ed communications equipment 
were often more than offset by 
the indecisive and inefficient 
handling of these communica- 


tions by the various commands! 
involved. 

Item. The National Security 
Administration message sent to 
the Pacific warned against 
sending the Pueblo alone on its 
mission. The message was dis- 
patched Dec. 29, a day short of 
two weeks before the ship put 
out from Sasebo. The message 
never came to the attention of 
Ato. Sharp, the commander in 
chief of U.S. forces in the Pacif- 
ic. Someone down the line in 
Honolulu—the subcommittee did 
not discover who—r ejected the 
warning without informing! 
Adm. Sharp. 

Indeed, the nation’s entire in- 
telligence apparatus, the sub- 
committee concluded, made no 
more than “token effort” Jo 
scrutinize the possible hazards 
of the Pueblo mission. “Failure 
... to provide essential and 
available information to poten- 
tial consumers in a timely fash- 
ion necessarily raises serious 
questions concerning the effec- 
tive operation and administra- 
tion of these (intelligence) or- 
ganizations,” it said. 

The subcommittee disclosed 
that a supersecret civilian re-‘ 
view panel, called the 303 Com- 
mittee, also passed on intelli- 
I gence missions and had approv- 
j ed the Pueblo’s without reser- 
' vation. The subcommittee did 
not reveal the names of the 303 
Committee members but it is 
known to include the Deputy 
) Secretary of Defense, the Un- 
dersecretary of State, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Presi- 
dent’s assistant for National 


Security Affairs. | 

As Cmdr. Bucher had beep' 
dismayed at the sight of thej 
Jr.gs of documents lying ihtqclj 
op his deck, so the subepmPiit-| 
tee was appphed by the amount 
of sensitive material lost to the 
North Koreans. Its report said 
tne ship’s capture resulted in “a 
serious compromise of our na- 
tion’s intelligence capability” 
and of “a great deal of classi- 
fied information involving naval 
operations.” 

The subcommittee also won- 
dered whether Pueblo-type 
spying missions were worth the 
expense and risk but hedged a 
bit in its conclusion. It acknowl- 
edged that such missions ought 
to continue but said it was “not 
convinced that the magnitude of 
this intelligence reconnaissance 
activity is completely justified.” 
In any case, the Secretary of 
Defense announced almost si- 
multaneously with the release of 
the subcommittee’s report that 
new orders to U.S. spy ships re- 
quire them to use “all measures 
available to protect the ships 
from search and seizure” and 
that such ships now were pro- 
vided with new scuttling de- 
vices, smaller crews and a less- 
er amount of classified cargo. 
Cmdr. Bucher might have found 
a measure of belated satisfac- 
tion in that. 

The Pike subcommittee did 
not presume to judge whether 
Bucher acted rightly or wrong- 
ly, honorably or dishonorably, 
in surrendering his ship without 
a fight. Pike himself, comment- 
ing afterward, said he felt he 
“would not have reacted in the 
same way” but would not go be- 
yond that. Rep. William G. 
Bray, a 66-year-oId subcommit- 
tee member who won the Silver 
Star as a tank officer in World 
War II, went further. “Very 
frankly,” he said, “I would have 
shot it out.” 

I What of the behavior of the 
j Pueblo crew while in prison 
camp? Again, the subcommittee 
passed no moral judgments. It 
did, however, counter the pre- 
vailing military opinion that the 
Code of Conduct for prisoners 
was not in need of change. 

“At the very least,” said the 
subcommittee report, “clarifi- 
cation is required as to the ap- 
plicability of the Code of Con- 
duct in those instances in which 
detainees are not prisoners of 
war and are not accorded the 
nrotection of the Geneva Con- 


ventions.’* When the prisoner is 
not given such protection, the 
report said, the code “should 
provide some latitude for the 
detainee.'' 

The subcommittee took issue 
with the military’s “demon- 
strated lack of candor" in testi- 
mony involving the Pueblo. It 
said witnesses had indulged in 
“half truths," had made “a de- 
liberate effort to bury and ob- 
fuscate," had, in sum, been 
“less than forthright" in their 
testimony. 

Thus, in 77 pages, were the 
failures of all concerned with 
the voyage of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
offically brought to light. 

Perhaps those failures will be 
corrected: technological and bu- 
reaucratic efficiency, even per- 
fection, presumably, is within 
the capability of man. Human 
perfection, just as clearly, is 
not. At least not by technocrats 
or bureaucrats or subcommit- 
tees or courts of inquiry or im- 
passioned disputants at officers’ 
club bars. And so the larger 
questions continue to circle, cir- 
cle, circle. 

(THE END) 


